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NOTES OF THE WEEA 








Attachment of Earnings 

In answer to our suggestion that 
clerks to justices might inform us as to 
the way in which the Maintenance 
Orders Act, 1958, was effecting its 
purpose in relation to attachment of 
earnings orders, we have received a 
communication from one clerk to 
justices, to whom we are much obliged. 

His experience leads him to think 
that justices are reluctant to make such 
orders. In the first place, this is because 
they feel that this procedure casts a 
heavy clerical burden on the employer 
as well as a legal responsibility. Fur- 
ther, it is suggested that the amount the 
employer is allowed to charge for what 
may prove rather a difficult duty is 
inadequate. Justices also feel that the 
making of an attachment of earnings 
order may impair good relations be- 
tween employer and employed, and 
may even cost the latter his job. Many 
employees, when informed that such an 
order could be made, are evidently 
worried and say they would not like 
this to be done as it might cost them 
their job. 

All this is no doubt true, but it is also 
true, as our correspondent points out, 
that the threat of an attachment of 
earnings order may be more potent 
than the making of an order, and the 
main purpose of ensuring that the 
woman receives her maintenance pay- 
ments is achieved. 

Thus it may well prove that just as 
the threat of imprisonment has often 
been a spur to make a man realize the 
need for complying with an order, so 
may an attachment of earnings order 
have the same effect. If matters have to 
be taken further, what remains to be 
seen is whether committal to prison or 
attachment of earnings proves the more 
effective in securing payment of arrears. 


Limited Disqualification 

In Berrow’s Worcester Journal of 
September 11, is a report of a case in 
which a defendant was fined £10 and 
ordered to pay £3 15s. 6d. costs and 
was disqualified for a year, for danger- 
ous driving. The part of the report 
which interests us most is the last sen- 
tence in it, “As the defendant is a 
farmer the disqualification from driv- 
ing will not apply to farm tractors.” 


It is not clear whether this purports to 
be part of the court’s adjudication or a 
comment added to the report of the 
court’s proceedings. 

Since the coming into force of the 
relevant provision of the Road Traffic 
Act, 1956, any disqualification imposed 
by a court is an absolute disqualifica- 
tion, there being no longer any power 
to limit the disqualification to the driv- 
ing of vehicles of the same class or des- 
cription as that which was being driven 
at the time of the commission of the 
offence from which the disqualification 
resulted. When that power existed it 
did not allow a court to disqualify a 
person for driving all vehicles except, 
for example, farm tractors, and there is 
no power so to disqualify today. 

So far as the driving of farm tractors 
is concerned there is, of course, no 
requirement that a person needs be the 
holder of a licence to drive such 
vehicles on his farm, but he must hold 
a licence in order to be able lawfully to 
drive them on a road. We do not 
understand, therefore, what is the 
authority for the statement in the 
report in question, that the disqualifi- 
cation from driving will not apply to 
farm tractors. 


No Names 

The general prohibition against pub- 
lication by newspapers of names or 
other particulars likely to lead to the 
identification of children and young 
persons concerned in juvenile court pro- 
ceedings, is so widely known that in- 
fringements of the law are rare. 
Nobody would be at all likely to offend 
intentionally, and indeed the press 
usually goes out of its way to protect 
juveniles against unpleasant publicity 
even where the law does not compel it 
to do so, such as when the proceedings 
are not in a juvenile court. 

The Guardian recently reported a 
prosecution in respect of an offence 
which consisted of publication of the 
name of a child aged nine months who 
had apparently been brought before a 
juvenile court as being in need of care 
or protection. The child had been 
found abandoned and taken in by the 
local authority. There was no dispute 
about the publication, and the defen- 
dant explained that it happened during 
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the printing stoppage when all sorts of 
difficulties had to be overcome, and 
things occurred that would have been 
avoided in ordinary circumstances. 


The prosecution suggested that publi- 
cation of the child’s name might prove 
prejudicial if adoption were contem- 
plated, but the defence did not agree. 
Be that as it may, the prohibition 
contained in s. 49 of the Children 
and Young Persons Act, 1933, apart 
from its relaxation by the juvenile court 
or the Secretary of State, is absolute, 
and it is not necessary to prove what 
particular mischief might result. The 
section proves most useful where a 
juvenile is charged with an offence or 
has been the victim of some offence, 
especially of a sexual offence; or is in 
need of care or protection owing to 
circumstances which involve painful 
facts, better kept as secret as possible. 


Jewish Children and Delinquency 

The September issue of the Approved 
Schools Gazette periodical contains 
several interesting articles about delin- 
quency and life in the approved 
schools: anybody who likes to know 
what happens to the public money 
which is lavished on these institutions 
would do well to look through these 
columns; he will quickly learn how 
many devoted people there are in the 
Approved School Service, and what 
great opportunities are provided for err- 
ing youth, should it so desire, to reform 
and bury the past. 

The most interesting essay is by Mr. 
G. Norman of the Dobroyd Castle 
School, which comments on something 
which has always interested us—the 
trifling amount of delinquency commit- 
ted by Jewish children. Mr. Norman 
tells us that there are, at present, only 
six Jewish boys in the two Jewish 
approved schools, and supplements this 
information by the further news that 
of all the boys in the Wormwood 
Scrubs Boys’ Prison, only three are Jews. 
It has been noticed that at the East 
London juvenile court, covering an area 
with a very large Jewish population, the 
appearance of a Jewish child before the 
magistrates was something so rare that 
it always excited comment. 


Surely there is food for thought here ; 
Mr. Norman certainly thinks a moral 
can be drawn. He points out that 
family ties are close in Jewish homes, 
and that the Jewish faith lays great 
stress on family unity and loyalty. This 
surely is the key to the matter: 99 
times out of a 100 juvenile delinquency 
springs from bad parenthood, by which 
one means slack attitudes as to affec- 


tion, discipline, and personal example. 
The Jewish record as regards delin- 
quency provides its own _ crushing 
answer to the welter of psychiatric 
speculation lavished on non-Jewish 
delinquents. If half the energy devoted 
to psycho-analysis of these unfortunate 
children were directed to the training of 
their parents, the results in juvenile 
criminal statistics might well be 
spectacular. 


Dangerous or Careless Driving ? 

There is no legal definition and no 
case law to help to decide with any 
certainty whether a particular piece of 
driving should be classified as danger- 
ous driving or as careless driving. The 
distinction is important in that the 
maximum penalty, on first conviction, 
for the former is £100, or four months, 
and for the latter £40. Moreover, the 
former carries a liability to disqualifi- 
cation for a period within the court’s 
discretion and the latter carries dis- 
qualification for a maximum of one 
month. The possible penalties on a 
second or subsequent conviction are 
also much more severe for dangerous 
driving. 


We have read three recent reports of 
convictions for careless driving in cir- 
cumstances in which conviction for 
dangerous driving would have seemed 
not to be inappropriate. In the first 
one (Bury Free Press, October 2) the 
defendant was said to have been 
involved in an almost head-on collision 
when he pulled out to overtake another 
car and could not avoid one coming in 
the opposite direction. The chairman 
of the bench described the case as “ as 
serious as it could possibly be” and a 
fine of £40 was imposed. A charge of 
dangerous driving was withdrawn. 
Several people were injured in the 
collision. In the second one, in the 
same paper, the defendant pulled out 
of a line of traffic to overtake on a hill 
and was unable to get back into that 
line of traffic when faced with an on- 
coming car. A collision was unavoid- 
able. The defendant was fined £5 for 
driving carelessly. In the third case 
(Cambridge Independent Press and 
Chronicle, October 2) the defendant 
was convicted of driving whilst under 
the influence of drink and of careless 
driving. He was driving a lorry and at 
some traffic lights he went, in turning 
into one of the crossroads, on to the 
wrong side of the road and caused 
other drivers to mount the pavement to 
avoid his vehicle. He was sent to prison 
for three months for the “drink” 
offence and fined £10 for careless 





driving. He had been charged also with 
dangerous driving, but the prosecution 
accepted his plea of guilty to careless 
driving. 

As we have said, in each of these 
cases the driving would seem to most 
people to have been dangerous driving. 
If we are right in this we think that 
it is not in the interests of justice, nor 
of road safety, that to save trouble, or 
for any other reason, a plea should be 
accepted to the lesser offence unless it 
is clear that the facts do not justify 
conviction for the graver one. 


Licensing “ Laid-up ” Cars 

One thing which has encouraged car- 
owners to litter the streets with their 
vehicles has been the fact that it was 
generally thought that so long as the 
vehicle, for a particular period, was not 
being used, the licence duty was not 
required to be paid. As from October 1, 
s. 10 of the Finance Act, 1959, came 
into force, and this requires specifically 
that the appropriate excise duty must 
be paid in respect of the keeping 
of mechanically propelled vehicles on 
public roads while not used thereon as 
well as in respect of their use thereon. 
As is pointed out in an article in The 
Guardian of October 6, this means that 
third party insurance must also be paid 
because the excise licence will not be 
issued without proof that the vehicle is 
duly insured. 


It is to be hoped that the authorities 
will be vigilant to see that s. 10 is 
effectively enforced. This may do some- 
thing to reduce the number of obstruc- 
tions which have to be avoided by 
those using the roads for their normal 
purpose. As we have pointed out 
before, such obstructions are a real 
danger during the winter months with 
their long hours of darkness and 
periods of fog and bad visibility. It 
would be well if public attention were 
called to the provisions of s. 10 so that 
car Owners are made aware of them 
and can have no excuse to put forward 
if they are summoned for leaving their 
unlicensed vehicles on the roads. 

The article in The Guardian suggests 
that local authorities might compile 4 
register of yards, or even fenced fields, 
on the outskirts of towns where cals 
might be left at a reasonable rental and 
preferably under supervision. It is, we 
fear, unlikely that much could be done 
in this respect for big cities such 4s 
London, but if it is possible to arrange 
for off-street storage at a reasonable 
charge, car owners might find it cheaper 
to pay for this than to pay the excise 
duty or to pay fines. 
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CXXIII 


Are Penalties for Bad Driving Ade- 
quate ? 

The Western Morning News of 
October 3, reports statements made at 
a recent meeting of the Devon Magis- 
trates’ Association about the alleged 
inadequacy of penalties imposed for 
yarious motoring offences. Lord Lucas 
of Chilworth is reported as saying that 
the main cause of the increase of road 
accidents today is the non-enforcement 
of the law and that he holds magis- 
trates’ benches in this country to be 
culpably negligent. He continued “It 
is not right for the magistrates’ benches 
of this country to flout the will of Par- 
liament. With the maximum fine for 
dangerous driving £100 I do not see it 
is any other than flouting the will of 
Parliament when the average fine today 
amounts to £14 7s.” 


It cannot be denied that this is a 
matter which magistrates ought seri- 
ously to consider. The Road Traffic 
Act, 1956, increased certain penalties 
for bad driving and this was done 
because Parliament considered that the 
offences concerned are serious ones 
justifying the fixing of higher maximum 
penalties. It is the duty of magistrates 
to take notice of these increases and 
not to continue to impose fines on the 
same scale as those imposed before 
Parliament decided that the maximum 
penalties should be increased. If the 
higher maxima are ignored Parliament 
may be forced by public opinion to fix 
minimum penalties which courts will be 
obliged to impose in certain circum- 
stances. This would be contrary to 
established practice, and it is much 
better that magistrates should ensure 
that any such innovation is unnecessary 
by making their penalties conform to 
the higher scales fixed by the 1956 Act. 


A “Learner’s” Record 

The Guardian Journal, Nottingham 
of October 3, calls attention to the case 
of a senior aircraftsman in the Royal 
Air Force who, as the holder of a pro- 
visional licence, was fined £15 recently 
for driving whilst unaccompanied by a 
qualified driver. He was said to have 
25 previous convictions for motoring 
offences this year. 


When it was announced that the £15 
fine would be deducted from his pay, 
the court was informed by a Royal Air 
Force officer that the defendant’s pay 
was about £6 per week, but that at that 
time he was receiving only one shilling 
a day because of previous fines which 
had to be paid. The defendant himself 
remarked “I am mortgaged up to the 
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hilt.” How are courts to deal ade- 
quately and effectively with offenders 
of this kind ? One would have thought 
that his being reduced to the position 
of receiving only one shilling a day 
from his pay would have induced him 
not to commit a further offence, parti- 
cularly as he is a man serving under 
discipline, which should have the effect 
of making him respect and obey the 
law. 

It does not appear from the report 
that any order of disqualification was 
made in this man’s case. It is true that 
he might even then continue to commit 
offences, but he could do so only by 
committing also the grave offence of 
driving whilst disqualified which would 
oblige a court, in the absence of special 
circumstances, to send him to prison. 
He might well hesitate before running 
this risk. 


Children in Care 

A fascinating social survey has 
recently been conducted on behalf of 
the Home Office. It deals with Children 
in Care and the Recruitment of Foster 
Parents, and is published by The Social 
Survey at Montague Mansions, Baker 
Street, N.W.1. The price is 7s. 6d. and 
the report should be compulsory read- 
ing for all whose work and interests in 


. any way lie with children. 


As the report makes clear, the work 
of the Curtis Committee, leading as it 
did to the Children Act, 1948, marked a 
watershed in social attitudes to children 
in need of care. But it is only recently 
that socially minded people -have be- 
come aware of the problems inherent 
in the very size of the juvenile army 
now handled by the local authorities’ 
childrens’ departments. In England and 
Wales, says the report, some 80,000 
children are now in care because “ for 
one reason or another they cannot live 
with their own parents in their own 
homes.” Why can’t they? Because 
“some have no parents or relatives to 
look after them; others have parents 
who are ill or unable for some reason 
to care for them properly; others have 
been ill-treated, abandoned or seriously 
neglected by their parents; and others 
may have been found by a court to be 
in need of the care or protection which 
a ‘fit person,’ usually the local author- 
ity, can give them.” Here, surely, is a 
salutary reminder that all is far from 
well with a society somewhat prone to 
self-complacency in welfare matters. 
That parenthood involves _self-discip- 
lined and responsible attitudes is still, 
in many quarters, an unpopular lesson 
to learn. 
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The report is too comprehensive to 
summarize in a few lines: its authors 
(P. G. Gray and Elizabeth A. Parr) 
deserve congratulation on a splendidly 
detailed and judicious presentation of 
the mass of material made available to 
their searching gaze. But a few points 
may be mentioned. There are more 
children placed in local authority homes 
than are boarded out with foster- 
parents: room here for improvement: 
it is the personal touch which is needed 
by the lonely children whose needs 
become known to childrens’ officers. 
Again, the average time spent in care 
is as long as 4°77 years—an appalling 
figure, surely; especially when supple- 
mented by the dreadful information 
that 12 per cent. have been in care for 
10 years or more! The report also deals 
with the splitting-up of families and 
shows clearly that far too many families 
are broken into fragments by the very 
process which, ideally, should help to 
integrate them. 


All-in-all this is a most enlightening, 
albeit somewhat depressing, survey. 
Nevertheless, its gloomier conclusion, if 
accepted as a challenge, may achieve 
valuable results. Our society can only 
afford to relax on this issue when the 
taking of children into care has become 
a purely emergency operation, necessi- 
tated by such causes as family illness 
or bereavement. 


Retirement Age 


There is considerable interest in many 
countries in the question of the retire- 
ment age for pensions under social 
security schemes. The pensionable age 
must necessarily have a close connexion 
with the age of retirement from em- 
ployment if a social security or national 
insurance programme is to be effective 
as a protection in old age and retire- 
ment. There are, however, other con- 
siderations to be taken into account 
when fixing the pensionable age under 
any such schemes. The position has 
been well set out in an International 
Labour Office study entitled “ Pension- 
able Age Under Old Age Pensions 
Schemes ” where it is pointed out that 
the pensionable age determines the 
adequacy with which a pension scheme 
meets the needs of older workers. It 
also involves questions of equity, as it 
determines how much leisure workers 
can enjoy after a lifetime of work. It 
also markedly affects the cost of a pen- 
sion scheme, the burden it imposes on 
active workers, employers and depen- 
dent groups as well. Of not less impor- 
tance, the study concludes, may be 
repercussions of the pensionable age on 
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manpower resources because of its in- 
direct influence on the actual age of 
retirement. 


The minimum pensionable ages in 
countries generally vary from 50 to 70 
mostly being between 60 and 65. In 
New Zealand the qualifying age is 60 
which is thought to meet local con- 
ditions and to create a fair balance 
among the various factors referred to 
in the International Labour Office 
study. But in New Zealand the average 
age at application for pension is 64°6 
years. Unlike Great Britian and many 
other countries the proportion of aged 
people in the community is not rising. 
although the aged population is increas- 
ing numerically. So New Zealand un- 
like Great Britain will not be faced with 
any increase in the social and economic 
problems associated with an ageing 
population. 


Hammer, Hammer 


Two days after publication of our 
Note of the Week on noisy cars at 
p. 456, ante, the newspapers reported 
the foundation of a society for the 
abatement of noise, which hoped to set 
up branches throughout the country. It 
would encourage enforcement of the 
existing law so far as this deals with 
excessive noise, and would prepare the 
way for new legislation. Above all, 
the founders of the society hoped to 
create a strong enough public opinion 
to force the people who are in a posi- 
tion to ao so to tackle the evil at its 
source. In an inaugural speech Sir 
Miles Thomas, who knows more than 
most people about the mechanical 
appliances used on the ground and in 
the air, said he did not see why scien- 
tists had not given more attention to 
preventing noise. In a broadcast inter- 
view the same evening the secretary of 
the new society laid stress upon en- 
forcement of the existing daw, and in- 
dicated that, although the society would 
not itself initiate prosecutions at any 
rate at first, it would issued record 
sheets which would be useful to police 
authorities and to private prosecutors. 
The interview went off along the line 
of reference to new noise, such as that 
produced by jet aeroplanes and heli- 
copters. It is greatly to be wished that 
the persons who design such things will 
give all possible attention to making 
them fly silently, but these, after all, 
are transient in every sense; they can 
never be constantly present in the con- 
sciousness of the ordinary man at home 
or at his place of work. Most town 
dwellers at any rate acquire a sort of 
immunity to noise just as they do to 
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smoke and dust. At a public inquiry 
this summer about demolishing some 
houses for widening a trunk road, the 
owner was reported in a local news- 
paper as saying that he had offered his 
tenants alternative accommodation in 
a quiet side road, but they gave as one 
of their reasons for unwillingness to 
move that they would feel lost without 
the noise of main road traffic. This 
piece of evidence may be true enough, 
but it does not follow that the noise 
of heavy traffic on a trunk road is 
really wholesome, any more _ than 
breathing a sulphurous atmosphere or 
drinking impure water. It is recorded 
that at the time when cholera produced 
the Public Health Act, 1848, Londoners 
from far and near would take cans to 
the well in what is now Broadwick 
Street, Soho, because of the superior 
flavour of its grossly contaminated 
water, and within the present genera- 
tion country folk beside one of our 
great rivers declared that its water, pol- 
luted by sewage and industrial wastes, 
made better tea than the piped supplies 
for which they were obliged to pay. 
So also with noise—people like that to 
which they are accustomed. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to be recognized as scien- 
tific truth that industrial noise impairs 
the efficiency of factory workers, and a 
good deal of attention has been given 
for some years to the measurement of 
noise by instruments, and to its abate- 
ment in pursuance of provisions of the 
Factory Acts. 


This, however, is only part of the 
#ffort already being made. Both the 
British Standards Institution and the 
International Standards Organization at 
Geneva had begun work upon a code 
of noise levels, for vehicles and aircraft, 
as well as for industrial machinery. 
The Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation was co-operating, by making 
premises available for tests to be 
carried out. 

At the inaugural meeting of the new 
society yet other common noises 
were complained of. such as_ those 
caused by metal dustbins and crates for 
milk bottles, and (worst of all, to most 
people) pneumatic drills. Sir Miles 
Thomas declared that these can be 
made less obnoxious by the use of 
“ envelopes,” and this remark by a dis- 
tinguished engineer seems to the layman 
to embody a suggestion which local 
authorities might usefully direct their 
technical advisers to examine. 

Drills are admittedly used on private 
premises as well, but their chief mani- 
festation is in the hands of local 
authority employees or road contractors. 





VOL. 


The stress apparently laid by the 
society’s secretary in his broadcast, 
upon prosecution under the existing law 
and on the need for further prohibj- 
tions, led to a protest in one leading 
newspaper against adding to restrictive 
legislation: “this traditionally liber- 
tarian country” had been changed (it 
was said) into a place “where small 
enjoyments have become (sic) major 
vices.” There is some truth in this: we 
have spoken in other contexts of the 
unhappy trait in our national mentality. 
For our part, we have nothing to 
say against legislation in its place (say 
inside the factory, or in the making of 
machines), but as regards the general 
conduct of the ordinary person we are 
less interested in imposing new laws 
than in creating a state of opinion 
which will induce scientists and 
engineers, and the firms which pay 
them, to devote more attention to noise 
problems. In the sphere of conduct, the 
banging of car doors and the blaring 
wireless set deserve to be regarded as 
a breach of manners, comparable to 
spitting on the pavement. In the sphere 
of invention and of engineering, we 
return to Sir Miles Thomas’s plea for 
fresh thinking; we are less concerned 
about occasional noises, however seri- 
ous, than about the sustained roar and 
clatter of the ordinary road, made up 
of a thousand separate bangs and 
knockings most of which could surely 
be prevented. To adapt slightly an old 
country saying: it ain’t the ‘eavy 
Boeing what ’erts the *uman ear, but 
the ‘ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the 
’ard ‘igh road. 


Co-ordination in Social Welfare 


There are so many voluntary service 
organizations in this country, some of 
them operating in the same field and 
many having contacts with statutory 
authorities, that their co-ordination be- 
comes more and more _ important. 
Nationally there is a substantial 
measure of co-ordinating voluntary 
organizations among themselves, and to 
some extent also with the public agen- 
cies, through the National Council of 
Social Service and the various specialist 
organizations associated with that body 
such as the National Old People’s Wel- 
fare Council. In many parts of the 
country there are regional, county or 
district co-ordinating bodies formed on 
a similar pattern but in many areas 
more is needed to remove the objections 
still felt by some bodies, although 4 
decreasing number, that they would 
lose their identity if they were 
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associated with other bodies through a 
central organization. 

A similar need is to be found in 
many other countries. In some Euro- 

countries, such as_ Belgium, 
Holland and the Federal German 
Republic, there are co-ordinating bodies 
of a similar kind to those existing in 
this country. It is a compliment to 
our administration here that in some 
instances the British pattern has been 
closely followed not only in parts of 
Europe but in other parts of the British 
Commonwealth such as_ Australia, 
Canada, India and South Africa. 

The last annual report of the New 
Zealand Social Security department 
shows that for a long time the need 
had been felt for greater co-ordination 
among the many welfare agencies in 
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that dominion. People in need of assis- 
tance do not always know the most 
appropriate agency to approach and 
consequently may be denied help to 
which they are entitled. The same posi- 
tion can arise in this country and where 
there is a citizens’ advice bureau much 
help can be given in such cases. In 
New Zealand a great degree of co- 
ordination has been achieved by the 
formation of welfare committees con- 
sisting of representatives of the various 
government departments, churches and 
charitable organizations. It has been 
found that these committees can re- 
duce the overlapping of functions and 
suggest means of filling gaps in the 
welfare services, but it is significantly 
pointed out in this report that the use- 
fulness of these committees in solving 
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the problems of the individual inquirer 
is limited if the inquiry is directed to 
the wrong source in the first instance. 
A counselling officer has therefore been 
designated in each of the districts of 
registrars of social security. Bene- 
ficiaries, as well as other members of 
the community, are invited to discuss 
with these officers those problems which 
are difficult of solution unaided. It has 
been found that many people, in times 
of stress due to bereavement, age, sick- 
ness or other circumstances, have been 
relieved of a great deal of anxiety 
simply by discussing their problems 
with a sympathetic listener. The ser- 
vice has already proved itself to be an 
important factor in making more read- 
ily available the help so often needed 
by people in distress. 





TAPE 


We mentioned at p. 178, ante, a charge of attempted murder, 
which presented the odd feature that a tape recorder had 
been running, which produced a record of an important 
conversation. The accuracy of the record was apparently 
accepted. We called attention to the sort of problem which 
would arise if it had been disputed. A little later, a less 
serious case was reported in the newspapers, where evidence 
was given by a constable of a conversation at the roadside 
with a motorist. The motorist was a business man who was 
in the habit of travelling by car, with one of the small 
machines, so that when being driven by his chauffeur he 
could dictate memoranda. At the crucial time the machine 
was in the pocket of his overcoat. He wore the microphone 
in the manner of a wrist watch, and when the policeman 
challenged him he switched on the microphone; he thus had 
a record of the conversation which differed materially from 
the constabie’s evidence. As in the earlier case the record was 
accepted by the court as being accurate. 


_ The availability of such machines opens wide possibilities, 
in regard not merely to judicial proceedings but also for such 
purposes as an interview with reporters when a private per- 
son is taken unawares. Where complaints have been made 
to the Press Council about intrusion by the press, it has 
been common form for reporters to say that the complainant 
had given a misleading account of what happened. In the 
circumstances in which many such interviews occur, there is 
perhaps a group of reporters and photographers, all pressing 
for a statement from some person who has been bereaved 
or otherwise involved in some distressing experience. 
A conflict of evidence is almost certain, if the person inter- 
viewed afterwards complains. He is likely to say that he 
gave information reluctantly in order to avoid further pester- 
ing, or that the reporters had trespassed on his premises and 
could not be got rid of. The reporters on the other hand will 
Say that the person interviewed was quite prepared to talk ; 
that he invited them into the house, and posed voluntarily for 
photographs which were published. When Lord Alconleigh 
found reporters under his bed he chased them with a horse- 
Whip, but the ordinary householder can seldom afford so 
convincing a proof of his wish for privacy. After the lapse 
of time, when a story of intrusion reaches the Press Council, 


it may be that each side believes its own version of the facts. 
There was a case before the High Court in the early part of 
this year, which may not yet have been disposed of, so that 
we refrain from comment. There is, however, no harm in 
recalling that an allegation was made that press representa- 
tives, who in the first instance had been admitted voluntarily 
to the house of a professional man, had a whispered con- 
versation between themselves, which without their knowledge 
was picked up on a tape recorder and was said to have a 
bearing upon a claim afterwards made against the men’s 
employers. 


The weakness of this sort of device is that a record can be 
manipulated. Every shop dealing in tape recorders displays 
apparatus designed for cutting records, now that the record- 
ing of music or other sounds, and its editing by amateurs, 
has become a widespread popular amusement. The B.B.C. 
lately devoted several half hours in successive weeks to the 
instruction of its hearers in this art. 


It is therefore evident that the taking of records which 
might afterwards be used in judicial proceedings would need 
to be hedged about with safeguards. When a person makes 
a voluntary statement to the police, or is questioned by them 
after the standard warning that what he says may be used 
in evidence, the conversation is, when possible, taken down 
by a shorthand writer. The voluntary statement is transcribed 
and signed by the person making it; unless the text is 
safeguarded in this way the authenticity of a transcript can 
be disputed in the witness box. It was suggested by defend- 
ing counsel in a murder trial at the Old Bailey this year that 
there ought always to be a mechanical recording, and this 
would certainly present no difficulty on the mechanical side. 
The existence of pocket size_recorders, such as that carried 
by the motorist in the case mentioned above, would enable a 
police officer questioning a witness to provide himself with 
a record of what was said, even in places and in circum- 
stances where a shorthand note could not be taken. 


The problem remains however of ensuring that the record 
was not faked, or perhaps one should say of satisfying juries 
and the public that it could not have been faked. It would 
be too clumsy to introduce into such a record a voice similar 
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to that of a person whom it was desired to misrepresent, 
although physically speaking this is not impossible: cp. Sim 
v. Heinz Co., Ltd. [1959] 1 All E.R. 547. It would be simpler 
to edit the record by cutting out rather than by putting in, 
and this is therefore more likely to be suggested. In the 
cases we are now considering where a record was made on 
a tape machine for the purpose of its being used in court, 
it would ordinarily be taken by police officers and would 
remain in police custody. Where a shorthand note is made 
of what a person says this can be transcribed at once and the 
transcript can be read and signed by the person involved. 
Any tampering with the transcript would (if it were alleged) 
be discoverable by the ordinary methods used for detecting 
forgeries. If a mechanical recording took the place of short- 
hand it would apparently be necessary to let it be transcribed 
at once so that it could be read and signed by the person 


EARLY LAW 


Bermuda, the oldest colony under the British Crown, is 
celebrating its 350th anniversary this year. 


For its first half century it was directly controlled by a 
group of Merchant Adventurers, all of whom had adventured 
considerable sums of money and some of whom were of 
families of national eminence. Their names have continued 
illustrious through the centuries, Devonshire, Hamilton (alias 
Harrington), Paget, Pembroke, Southampton, Sandys, Smith, 
and Warwick. 


In 1615, James I granted a charter, when the Adventurers 
were to be “one bodie and cominalty perpetuall” incorporated 
under the name of “ the Governour and Company of the City 
of London for the Plantacon of the Somer Islands. The 
Governor and Company to bee houlden to us . . . as of our 
mannor of East Greenwich in free and common soccage or 
fee simple, paying to us the fifth part onely of all ore of goulde 
and silver that from tyme to tyme and at all tymes here- 
after shall bee there gotten.” 


The Company was directed to elect a governor, deputy, 
and 24 assistants for the management of its affairs and to 
hold a court once a month. A great court was to be called 
quarterly and only in these could the officers for the colony 
be chosen. 


Approximately a quarter of the land in Bermuda was to 
be retained as common property to pay administrative 
charges, and the remainder was to be divided into eight 
tribes of 50 shares each, tribes known by the name of each 
of their illustrious leaders. 


The Somers Island Company was empowered “ to correct, 
punish, pardon, governe and rule” its colonists according to 
the laws of England, but if necessary by other measures as 
long as these were “not contrary and repugnant to the 
lawes.” Martial law could be declared to quell rebellion. 


The Company was granted a monoply of the trade of the 
island and could confiscate the goods of interlopers. All 
exports to and imports from the colony were to be free of 
duty for seven years, and for 21 years only the usual five per 
cent. import duty in England was to be levied. The general 
plan was for everyone to work in common, or, as it was 
called, in a joint stock for seven years. During this time the 
planters were to be supplied with goods and clothes, and, at 
its expiration, the net profits were to be equally divided 
between them and the adventurers. As soon as the land had 
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concerned, and the transcript instead of the tape would be 
the vital document. It would thus have no particular advan. 
tage over shorthand, except perhaps from the point of view 
of speed, and in the fact that persons who are not accustomed 
to the presence of a shorthand writer sometimes find it 
embarrassing to see that what they are saying is being taken 
down in shorthand. They might be less reluctant if there was 
a microphone which the person talking could not see. 

These new inventions open other fields. In recent industrial 
negotiations by one of the air-line corporations, strong objec- 
tion was taken by the staff to the use of a tape recorder at 
disciplinary investigations—so the possible use of such 
apparatus is not confined to the police. But in the field with 
which we are most concerned, the existence of the tape re 
corder suggests several problems for examination by the 
Home Office and in due course by the courts. 


OF BERMUDA 


been divided into shares, the majority of the planters could 
occupy these under private contract. In the interim, how- 
ever, in view of the dissatisfaction of some of the labourers 
who could not wait for their reward, the Company had some 
“ base coyne ” struck. The “ base coyne ” was dubbed “ hogge 
money,” as the coins were of brass with a hog on one side and 
a ship on the other. They were in four denominations: xiid, 
vid, iiid, iid. They have the distinction of being the first 
British colonial currency. In practice the joint stock dis- 
counted individual effort. 


Sir Thomas Smith, the shipping magnate of his day, was 
appointed Governor of the Company. He was already 
Governor of the East India Company, and he held the 
chief post of the Muscovy, Levant, French, and Virginia 
Companies as well. It is almost certain that the substantial 
dividends from the East played an important part in keeping 
the western colonies afloat during the difficulties of the 
early years. 


Since most of the Somers Islands’ shareholders were 
Londoners. the great majority of the colonists were drawn 
from the environs of the Metropolis. Among the counties the 
emigration from the eastern counties might be attributed 
to the spread of Puritanism. Conditions in early 17th century 
England were conducive to emigration. The rule of pfi- 
mogeniture made it difficult for younger sons to find re 
munerative and congenial occupations, and to such a group 
the life of adventure and fortune in a colony seemed attrac- 
tive. The relatives, friends, and retainers of the Adventurers 
sent out during the first thirty years had much to do with the 
development of local institutions which have continued ever 
since. 


Sources of labour were indentured servants and appren- 
tices from England. The indentured servant undertook to 
work for his master for a term of years, usually five, m 
return for his passage out, and a few able men were taken 
to the colony under such an arrangement, but for the 
majority it was stern servitude as a result of necessity. 
The authorities in England, to relieve pressure on instituti 
crowding, were often pleased to pardon minor offences and 
have the culprits shipped to the colonies on this indenture 
system. Many poor boys and girls were taken up out of 
the streets and hospitals to be sent to the island. 


In the early years, the importance of a person in Bermuda 
was less dependent upon the weight of his own purse of 
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personality than the significance of his sponsored emigra- 
tion. 

These varied factors are reflected in the laws and early 
history of Bermuda. 


The Governor of the Island was to be a man well affected 
in religion and zealous of the service of God, a person dis- 
creet, industrious, moderate and valiant. With the aid of 
two clergymen on the island he was to choose 40 honest 
and sufficient men to be electors, and these were to elect one 
man from each of the recently demarcated tribes, to act 
as bailiff, and then to elect six other good men. These 14, with 
the two ministers, were to form the council for the administra- 
tion of justice. The bailiffs were to act as justices of the peace 
and supervisors of the labour and manners of the people. The 
Governor proclaimed that idleness and theft would be pun- 
ished with the utmost rigour. 

Such an administration was conditioned at times by 
extreme harshness, alternating with irresponsibilty and 
leniency. 

While the Adventurers contended or purported to contend 
that they were under no obligation to offer any legislative 
powers they subsequently preferred to allow the colonists to 
make their own laws once a year. A new Governor brought 
instructions to call a general law making and judicial Assem- 
bly. He called upon the tribes to elect two burgesses. The 
Governor, his council, the secretary, the bailiffs and the 
clerk together constituted the law givers. Procedure at the 
first Parliament held at the new church at St. George’s was 
fairly simple. The Govenor and council sat at one end of 
the church behind the secretary, who acted as speaker and 
faced the Burgesses. All Bills were read by the secretary 
“three severall days before they were putt to the question and 
came to be decided by plurallite of voices.” This first 
Assembly passed 15 measures. 


It strove to end the “ stuffing of the plantacon with idle 
and unprofitable persons whom some of the Undertakers have 
forced upon us.” The drones were to be shipped back, or be 
maintained on the island at the charge of him who sent them. 
Every person over 16 was required to set out an acre of corn 
and every tribe was to have a storehouse. Poultry was to 
be restrained at planting time and fences maintained. Turtles 
were protected. Roads were to be made and bridges built. 
Two assizes a year were assured for the vigorous punishment 
of vagabonds and others. There was an insistence on the 
condemnation of laziness. 

“If any man was of an idle disposition and forsook his 
labour he shall be admonished by the sheriff or overseer. 
If after admonition he persiste in his idle life he was 
declared infamous.” Stage plays of any kind whatever were 
banned. “Such amusements promoted an idle and vain dis- 
position.” Early Assemblies proscribed shove groat, close 
quotytes, and other unlawful games, but idleness was the 
root of mischief; not only did it jeopardise the success of 
the joint stock, but it was tempting Providence to visit the 
islanders with plague. 

For the encouragement of handicrafts every shipwright, 
Carpenter, joiner, mason, bricklayer, smith, cooper, sawyer 
Who exercised their handicrafts should have two acres of 
public land for a house and garden, paying a yearly rent of 
2s. on condition they continue their handicraft. 

“ There were measures for the protection of birds, young 
tortoyses ” and trees. 

A scale of wages was drawn up after craftsmen had been 
making unreasonable demands. The masculine depravities of 
idleness, gaming, drunkenness and other unthriftiness was 









listed with the sin of pride, against which the collector of 
taxes was authorized to impose a double levy. The error 
of bravery of apparel beyond his degree earned a man a 
penalty of double time on the roads or forts. Profanity was 
punished at Is. per word. 

The Sabbath was strictly for holy exercises free from all 
labour, and churchwardens could send to divine service all 
who were not compelled to be absent. A note of adventure 
creeps in with the provision regarding ambergris, that secre- 
tion of the spermaceti whale used in perfumery, which could 
be found swimming on the sea, or cast up on the coast, or 
buried in the sand. The finder was granted 13s. 4d. per ounce 
troy if he disclosed his find within five days—otherwise he 
forfeited his entire part to the Company. 

A master could not unmeasurably beat his negroes, and 
a mistress was not permitted to overwork her women. The 
Governor saw that some provision was made for aged slaves. 
Slavery presented many problems, particularly in relation to 
the marriage of two slaves of different owners, and the 
ownership of the children, which was met by the first born 
remaining the property of the mother’s owner, with alter- 
nate allocation of subsequent children. 


The London Company ultimately became decrepit. Seven- 
eighths of the freeholders resided on the island, but the few 
in London arrogated to themselves all the authority of the 
early company. 

Internal relations on the island became entangled. Delay in 
re-establishing working conditions after the appointment of 
each new Governor was unavoidable. 

The undercutting of the price of tobacco caused great 
despondency and excise difficulties created dissension. It was 
at one time considered whether the island should be sold 
outright to the Dutch for £100,000. 


The colonists from early times became very unsettled, and 
protested to London that “they felt defrauded of the foodes 
of their soules, neglected in the safety of their lives, cen- 
sured by order of courts contrary to His Majesty’s laws,” 
impoverished and made naked by being forced to buy their 
necessaries at most unreasonable rates, and lastly that 
orphans were left to grow up in virtual slavery. “The Mar- 
chants’ slaves wee will not be,” they protested in 1622. 

In 1650, a group of Royalists in Bermuda had shown a 
dispositioa to coerce the Government, and the Somers Islands 
Adventurers were summond to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Commonwealth. The charter was called in for exami- 
nation in 1651. 

In 1679, the islanders twice petitioned the Crown against 
the Company. In addition to their usual grievances, they 
stated that their taxes had been imposed without the consent 
of the Assembly and at least one of their petitions to the 
Crown had been withheld. The Lords of Trade ruled that 
these two accusations were valid, and that there was nothing 
in the charter which constituted the Adventurers a court of 
judicature, and consequently the method of trying disputes 
before the Company’s courts was illegal. The Adventurers 
were given the option of having their position decided by the 
Lords of Trade, or of having the validity of their charter 
tried by scire facias or quo warranto. 

The case came to a hearing in 1684; the verdict was given 
for the King, and the charter revoked. Though the govern- 
ment of Bermuda was then undertaken by the Crown, the 
Bermudian people still had before them many years of 
struggle with their executive officers. 

The anniversary celebrations this year in their recapitula- 
tion of historical incidents and personalities must necessarily 
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focus on the original charter granted in 1615. While a copy 
reposes in the Archives at Bermuda, the original is missing. 
Search has been made in London at the Public Record Office, 
the British Museum, and in the Muniment Rooms of the 
descendants of the heads of the eight tribes, but so far with- 
out success. It may have been burnt in the Great Fire of 
London or may still be undiscovered in England or America, 
but Bermuda would rejoice to find its original Magna Carta. 


Acknowledgements: “The Adventurers of Bermuda” by 
Dr. Henry Wilkinson, published by the Oxford University 
Press. Dr. Wilkinson was health officer, and is recognized as an 
authority on Bermuda. Some byelaws made for the Govérnor 
and Company of the City of London for the Somers Isles, 
1621 (British Museum). State Papers Colonial (Public Record 
Office). General Historie of Virginia, New.England and the 
Summers Islands London, 1624 (British Museum). 


COUNCILS AND THEIR NAMES 


By PHILIP J. CONRAD, F.C.LS., D.P.A. (Lond.), D.M.A. 


One of the miscellaneous provisions to be found in Part IV 
of the Local Government Act, 1958, is an extension of the 
powers of local authorities to change their name, previously 
confined to county district and parish councils. Section 59 
enables the name of a county or borough to be changed by 
its council, thus dispensing with the cumbersome method of 
having to achieve such a simple purpose as part of a private 
Bill. The largely identical provisions relating to urban and 
rural district councils are contained in ss. (1), (5) and (6) of 
s. 147 of the Local Government Act, 1933, the main difference 
being that, whereas the district councils have to obtain the 
consent of the county council and comply with their direc- 
tions as to publicity, the borough and county councils have 
to have the consent of the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and meet his requirements in the same respect. 
In the case of boroughs, which term is defined to include 
county boroughs, the charter has effect as if the new name 
was substituted for the old therein. At the request of the 
parish council or meeting, the county council may, by virtue 
of subs. (4) of s. 147 of the Act of 1933, change the name 
of that parish. There is, however, a supplementary pro- 
vision relating to rural parishes in subs. (2) of s. 48 of the 
same Act where it is enacted, inter alia, that if, in connexion 
with the name of a parish council, there is any doubt as to 
the name of the parish, the name is to be such as the county 
council direct, after consulting with the parish meeting. 


Every change of name of a district or parish council has 
to be notified to the Home Secretary, to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, and to the Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 


Subsection (4) of s. 59 of the Act of 1958 is practically 
word for word in accord with subs. (6) of s. 147 of the Act 
of 1933; they each say that a change of name under the 
relevant section shall have no effect on any rights or obliga- 
tions of any local government area, or of any council, 
authority or person, or render defective any legal proceedings, 
and any such proceedings may be commenced or continued as 
if there had been no change of name. Section 278 of the 
Act of 1933 goes further by laying down that in any proceed- 
ings instituted by or against the local authority, it shall not be 
necessary to prove the corporate name thereof, but this is 
without prejudice to the right of the defendant to take or 
avail himself of any objection which he might have done if 
the Act of 1933 had not been passed. 


Part VI of the Act of 1933, in which s. 147 is contained, 
provided the old code for the review of boundaries and much 
of it has been retained in operation in modified form for the 
purpose of interim and minor adjustments after the present 
series of reviews. Consequently, s. 148 enacts that a scheme 
or order under part VI may provide, inter alia, for the name 





of any altered area. This is applied to part II of the Act of 
1958 by s. 38 (2) thereof. 

Section 275 of the Act of 1933 provides for the transfer 
of stock on change of name and/or alteration of area. 


There have not been many changes of name among local 
authorities in recent years, but instances that spring to mind 
are the re-naming of the urban district of Billericay as 
Basildon in recognition of the growth of the new town, and 
the re-naming of the rural district of Shardlow as North- 
East Derbyshire, as advertised in a contemporary journal 
recently. In the latter case, the old name was no longer 
thought to be a suitable description of the district as a whole. 

As noted at p. 406, ante, the county council of Southamp- 
ton, which administered a county so long and so widely 
known as Hampshire, took prompt advantage of the new 
legislation to adopt officially its unofficial but popular name 
as from April 1, 1959. The council are said to have made an 
order effecting the change, but there appears to be no need 
for a formal instrument of this kind. Under either the Act 
of 1933 or that of 1958, a simple resolution in appropriate 
terms, passed by a majority of the members of the authority 
present and voting, would seem to be sufficient, and a certified 
copy of the resolution could accompany the application for 
the necessary consent. 

When s. 59 was under consideration during the committee 
stage of the Local Government Bill, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
remarked that, obviously, the Minister would be unlikely to 
give serious consideration to any application until such time 
as the reviews had been carried out and local government had 
got a pretty good idea of what its future was to be. The case 
of Hampshire might seem contrary to this expression of 
Ministerial policy, but the special circumstances described 
at p. 406 provided justification for an exception. In view, 
however, of the words used in the House of Commons, 
borough and county councils will, undoubtedly think twice 
about any change of name and take the precaution of prior 
consultation with the Minister. 


Looking to the future, it is noteworthy that a rural borough 
will, like other boroughs (in consequence of the breadth of 
definition of “ borough” in s. 66 of the Act of 1958) have 
power to change its own name with Ministerial consent, 
whereas a parish council cannot do the deed itself, but must 
ask the county council to do it. 

This discourse on a comparatively dry subject would be 
incomplete without a brief reference to subss. (2) and (3) of 
s. 147 of the Act of 1933, even though these do not relate 
to council names, but only council powers to alter the names 
of urban parishes which themselves do not constitute local 
government units. As amended by para. 12 of sch. 8 to the 
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Act of 1958, the said subsections lay down that a county, 
non-county or rural borough council may change the name 
of an urban parish located in the borough. The county 
council may, at the request of the urban district council 
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in whose area an urban parish is situated, change the name 
of the parish. The provisions of subss. (5) and (6) apply in 
the same way as described in respect of councils and their 
names. 


POSTPONED VALUATION AND PIECEMEAL 
ASSESSMENT 


The Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, enacted that valua- 
tion lists for rates were everywhere to be revised as a whole 
at certain intervals, as had formerly been the law in London. 
The intention was two fold: to provide a fair comparison 
between areas, especially for purposes of exchequer grants, 
and to give some measure of assurance to vendors and pur- 
chasers of property, and to lessors and lessees, about the 
rate burden to be expected. Circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of rating authorities have led Parliament to make changes 
in the intervals for general revaluation, thus giving ratepayers 
involved in property transactions longer periods of freedom 
from disturbance than was contemplated in 1925. On the 
other hand the Act of 1925 preserved the right of a rating 
authority, or of a ratepayer, to make a proposal for interim 
alteration of the value of any hereditament. This was 
necessary because circumstances might increase or reduce 
the letting value, in some way not foreseen when the general 
revision of the list took place. So long as this was confined 
to its original intention, nobody had a grievance, but in 
Murphy Radio v. Welwyn Garden City Rating Authority 
(1943) 107 J.P. 115; [1943] 2 All E.R. 16, and then in Pratt 
v. North West Norfolk Assessment Committee (1947) 111 J.P. 
393; [1947] 1 All E.R. 920, it was determined (finally in the 
House of Lords) that a rating authority’s proposal under s. 37 
of the Act of 1925 was not invalidated by the fact that it 
formed part of a series of proposals, designed to produce a 
revaluation of many properties in the rating authority’s area, 
in advance of the next periodical general revaluation. These 
decisions were given upon the language of s. 37 of the Act ot 
1925. It was strongly represented (and the Divisional Court 
agreed) in Pratt v. North West Norfolk Assessment Commit- 
tee, supra, that the section allowed a rating authority to 
defeat the spirit of the Act (in so far as periodical general 
revaluations were to be the rule), but the decisions conformed 
to the letter of the Act. 


Next year the Local Government Act, 1948, changed the 
machinery of valuation by introducing officers of the Inland 
Revenue and in other ways, but in s. 40 (1) it preserved the 
right of making interim proposals for alteration of a current 
valuation list on the ground inter alia of a change in the 
value of a hereditament, and did not exclude rating authori- 
ties from the power given to other persons to lodge such a 
Proposal. This subsection did not, however, in terms confer 
power to make a proposal for including in the current list a 
hereditament which had been omitted. In Tranter v. Sheffield 
City Council [1956] 1 R.R.C. 152, the Lands Tribunal 
held that such a proposal could be made, by virtue of s. 40 
(1) (b) and of s. 144 (9) of the Act of 1948, but this decision 
turned upon rather abstruse reasoning and the application of 
a definition clause. Between the date of the proposal and the 
date of the decision the position had been put beyond doubt, 
as regards the power of rating authorities, by s. 2 (1) of the 
Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955, 
Which inserted a new subsection in s. 40 of the Act of 1948. 
The Lands Tribunal’s decision, given on s. 40 as originally 


enacted, thus became important only as regards the right of 
a ratepayer to make a proposal to include a hereditament 
(presumably someone else’s hereditament) in the current list. 


The subsection thus inserted in s. 40 of the Act of 1948 
enacted that a rating authority might make a proposal for 
inserting an omitted hereditament, and this was expressed 
to be without prejudice to their right of making any other type 
of proposal already permitted by s. 40, in substitution for s. 37 
of the Act of 1925. 


Some reliance was placed upon this enactment “ without 
prejudice,” as being a deliberate recognition and continuance 
by Parliament of the right established in Pratt v. North West 
Norfolk Assessment Committee, supra, during discussion in 
the House of Commons on April 16, 1959, of the Rating and 
Valuation Bill. 


The primary purpose of the Bill, which received Royal 
Assent on May 14, was to postpone from April 1, 1961, to 
April 1, 1963, the date upon which new valuation lists were 
to come into force. This was justified by the Government 
upon practical grounds. Section 1 (3) of the Act goes on to 
provide that, except for the proposals by rating authorities 
specifically authorized by s. 40 (2A) of the Act of 1948, pro- 
posals shall not be made for alteration of a current list, 
except by the valuation officer, or by the owner or occupier 
of the hereditament to which the proposal relates. This 
knocks out such a proposal as was made in Tranter v. 
Sheffield City Council, supra, if made by another ratepayer, 
and also, more important, knocks out the power of a rating 
authority to anticipate the valuation of 1963 by piecemeal 
proposals, as in the Welwyn Garden City case and the North 
West Norfolk case, supra. 


In an effort to meet criticism in the House of Commons of 
this restriction upon the right of rating authorities (which was 
rather bitterly sustained from both sides of the House, on the 
ground that local independance was being undermined by the 
Government), the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, after consultation with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, undertook that the valuation officer, whose right 
of making interim proposals was preserved by the ciause 
(now s. 1 of the Act), would be instructed to give serious 
consideration to any request by a local authority that a 
proposal should be made by him (Hansard, April 16, cols. 
1173-4). This undertaking was limited to making corrections 
aimed at securing the “1956 tone” of the list, which we 
take to mean securing that values inserted in that year, or 
afterwards by interim proposals, would be consistent between 
themselves. The Minister specifically excluded any proposal 
aimed at increasing assessments on account of a rise in rental 
levels since the lists were prepared. It would plainly be 
embarrassing for the Government to find rateable values be- 
ing pushed up between 1959 and 1963 by interim proposals, 
based upon increases of rent brought about by the Rent Act, 
1957, and the Landlord and Tenant (Temporary Provisions) 
Act, 1958. 
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In the debate at committee stage in the House of 
Commons, the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
said it was because of a loophole in the law, that rating 
authorities could make proposals for increasing individual 
assessments between periodical revaluations. He later spoke 
of the right possessed by rating authorities as being due to 
ambiguity, for which all Governments since 1925 shared 
responsibility. Neither remark was wholly candid. It is true 
that the right was conferred by the Act of 1925, promoted by 
a Conservative Government; perpetuated in the Act of 1948 
promoted by a Labour Government, and recognized “ with- 
out prejudice” in the Act of 1955 which began as a private 
member’s Bill, accepted by the present Government. But there 
is no reason to suppose the right to have come into existence 
through a “ loophole.” On the contrary, s. 37 of the Act of 
1925 aimed at conferring an equivalent right in this respect 
upon the ratepayer and the rating authority, as had long 
been the law in London, where under s. 47 of the Metropolis 
(Valuation) Act, 1869, either the overseers or any ratepayer 
could move for a provisional list, altering the valuation list 
between the quinquennial valuations established by that Act. 
In the nature of things, it would be the rating authority, not 
a ratepayer, that would set going under.s. 37 of the Act of 
1925 a series of proposals, having the result of partially 
changing the assessment of a whole area or a whole type of 
hereditaments, in advance of the quinquennial revaluation, 
but so far as s. 37 of the Act of 1925 conferred this power 
there was nothing ambiguous about its language. 


It may be that the full potentialities of altering the current 
valuation list by a series of individual proposals were not 
fully thought out, until after the normal sequences of quin- 
quennial valuations had been halted by successive Rating and 
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Valuation (Postponement of Valuation) Acts. It may also be 
true that the Governments which promoted the Postponement 
Acts did not foresee that the postponement could be partially 
defeated by the ordinary process of proposals for altering the 
current list, applied intensively to all properties of a certain 
type, or to all or many properties in a certain area, and 
therefore did not take precautions against such proposals on 
the line taken in the present Act. We therefore think that 
the Minister was “playing down” the magnitude of the 
change he was seeking to make, when he spoke as he did on 
April 16 in the House. We do not, however, dissent from the 
conclusion reached by Parliament, that it would be undesir- 
able—apart from the political reasons already indicated— 
for any rating authority to be able by a local reassessment to 
circumvent the general postponement of the new list. 


The Government have undertaken that in any area where 
good cause is shown for the valuation officer to make a propo- 
sal, in a case where the new Act precludes the rating authority 
itself or a private person from doing so, the valuation officer 
will seriously consider the suggestion, provided this is not 
based upon a general rise in the level of rentals. Where the 
suggestion comes from the rating authority, he will be pre- 
pared (on cause shown to his satisfaction) to make a pro- 
posal, and if necessary to carry the proposal to appeal. The 
same will apply to a suggestion made to the valuation officer 
by any other person who, under the law as it stood before 
the present Act, could have made a proposal which he can 
not now make. 

The result should, therefore, be that proposals can be made 
in proper cases, but that generally speaking persons dealing 
in property will possess a fair assurance that they can deal 
with it on the footing that its assessment will stand until 1963. 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Before Lord Parker, C.J., Ashworth and Hinchcliffe, JJ.) 
R. vy. BURNHAM (BUCKS) JUSTICES. Ex parte ANSORGE 
October 6, 1959 
Magistrates—Plead of Guilty by letter—Two informations—Document 
headed “* Statement of Facts” setting out both offences sent to 
defendant—Notice of plea of Guilty—Reference by defendant to 
one offence only—Mitigating circumstances ruled out—Conviction 
on both charges—Certiorari—One conviction quashed—Magis- 
trates’ Courts Act, 1957 (5 & 6 Eliz. 2 c. 29), s. 1 (1). 

APPLICATION for order of certiorari. 

The applicant, Lady Ansorge, was summoned to appear at Burnham 
(Bucks) magistrates’ court in respect of two informations. The first 
charged her with causing unnecessary obstruction, contrary to reg. 89 
of the Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) Regulations, 1955, by 
allowing her car to stand in Station Parade, Gerrard’s Cross, on 
September 1, 1958, and the second was an offence under the London 
Traffic (Restrictions of Waiting) (Station Parade Gerrard’s Cross) 
Regulations, 1952. The two informations were served on the applicant 
accompanied by forms pursuant to the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1957, 
s. 1 (1). One of the documents was headed “* Statement of Facts ” 
and it set out that if the applicant wished to plead Guilty the matter 
could be dealt with without her appearing at court, and that in that 
event the statement of facts set out would constitute the evidence 
adduced against her. Thai form set out the two offences. Accompany- 
ing it was another form which the applicant could fill up if she chose 
to plead Guilty and in which she could set out any mitigating circum- 
stances. These would have to be read out before the court could deal 
finally with the matter. That form, which was headed “ Notice of 
Plea of Guilty,” read: ‘‘I have read the statement of facts relating 
to the charge(s) . . .” In it the applicant never made any reference 
to causing unnecessary obstruction, which was the subject-matter of 
the first information. When the matter came before the justices on 
October 14 they treated that “* Notice of Plea of Guilty” as a plea 
of Guilty to both the informations. The applicant did not appear 
at all, and the mitigating circumstances that she se. out were all 
common to both charges. The justices, having gone through the 





necessary machinery under the Act and having heard the mitigating 
circumstances read out, fined her £5 on the first information. 1 
then dealt with the second information and fined her £2. The applicant 
obtained leave to apply for an order of certiorari to quash both 
convictions. 

Held, (i) that the provisions of s. 1 (1) of the Act of 1957 must be 
strictly complied with, and in the present case the only plea of Guilty 
before the justices was in regard to the second information, and, 
therefore, the conviction on the first information must be quashed; 
(ii) that certiorari could not lie for want of jurisdiction in respect of 
the second information, as the justices had jurisdiction to inquire 
into the allegations raised by the information to see what the facts 
were, nor could it lie on the ground of error of law because there 
was no such error on the face of the record. The conviction on the 
second information would, therefore, be affirmed. 

Counsel: Summerfield for the applicant. 

Solicitors: Amery-Parkes & Co. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


HEALY vy. PARRY 
October 8, 1959 
Loitering—Byelaw—Taxi-drivers plying for hire inside dock—Great 
Western Railway, Swansea Harbour, Byelaws and Regulations 
(General), byelaw 34. 

Case STATED by the recorder of Swansea. : 

The appellants, David Healy and John Healy, taxi-drivers, were 
convicted by the Swansea stipendiary magistrate on August 14, 1958, 
of unlawfully loitering at the main gate of the Queen’s Dock, Swansea, 
without having proper business thereat, contrary to byelaw 34 of the 
Great Western Railway, Swansea Harbour, Byelaws and Regulations 
(General). The byelaw in question read as follows: “*‘ No person 
shall loiter about the docks, piers, staiths, warehouses, sheds, buildings, 
or property of the company or be thereon without having proper 
business thereat.” The appellants appealed to quarter sessions, where 
it was established that the British Transport Commission, the owners 
of the dock, had until 1958 licensed the appellants to ply their taxis 
for hire inside the dock. In February, 1958, however, it was deci 
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to grant no more licences and the appellants were informed that they 

would in future be permitted to drive into the dock only for the 

of conveying passengers to their destinations or of picking 

ngers when a specific order had been received by them to do so. 

The appellants had brought their taxis into the dock and driven them 

out again, and on one occasion one of them had gone to a telephone. 

These were specific findings that in the one case the vehicle in question 

was standing and in the other case that it was stationary. Quarter 

sessions dismissed the appeals, and the appellants appealed to the 
Divisional Court. 

Held: that there was a contrast between “loitering about” and 
“being on” premises, between moving about and being stationary; 
that the appellants had been wrongly charged with loitering; and 
that on that ground the appeals must be allowed. 

Per curiam: Where it is desired to prevent taxis from plying for 
hire in docks, it is desirable that it should be made an express offence 
to do so. 

Counsel: Borders, for the appellants; Wrightson, for the respondent 
(the prosecutor). 

Solicitors: Alexander Charles, Leytonstone; M. H. B. Gilmour. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


BETTA CARS, LTD. v. ILFORD CORPORATION 
October 8, 1959 
Shops—Closing—Car dealers—Prices and notices as to terms of sale 
exhibited—Employee present—No sale or anything approximating 
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to sale—Whether shop open for service of customers—Shops Act, 
1950 (14 Geo. 6 c. 28), s. 47. 

Case STATED by Essex justices. 

An information was preferred at Stratford magistrates’ court by 
the respondents, Ilford corporation, charging the appellants, Betta 
Cars, Ltd., car dealers, with failing to close for the service of customers 
a shop which they occupied in High Road, Seven Kings, Ilford, on 
Sunday, November 30, 1958, contrary to s. 47 of the Shops Act, 
1950. On the material day the doors of the shop were opened and 
cars were put forward so that they stood partly in the forecourt. 
The cars had prices marked on them and notices relating to hire- 
purchase were exhibited in the shop. An employee of the appellants, 
who was present, told the respondents’ inspector that the shop was 
open for viewing only. The justices convicted the appellants and 
fined them £2. 

Held, the proposition that a shop could not be open for the service 
of customers unless a sale or something approximating to a sale 
took place was not correct; it would be wrong to say that a shop 
was closed for the service of customers where goods were exhibited 
with prices and terms of sale and an employee was present; and, 
therefore, the justices were right in convicting the appellant, and the 
appeal must be dismissed. 

Counsel: A. E. Bolton, for the appellants; 
respondents. 

Solicitors: Jas. H. Fellowes; Town Clerk, Ilford. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


Hesketh, for the 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


REVIEW OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 

COMMISSION TO START REVIEW ON SOUTH WEST 

IN DECEMBER 

The Local Government Commission for England are to start 
reviewing the local governinent structure of the South West on 
December '. This area comprises the geographical counties of 
— ‘Devon, Somerset and Gloucester and the Isles of 

y. ’ 

At present the commission, in the first stage of their pro- 
gramme, are reviewing local government in the East and West 
Midlands. The South West review will open the second stage 
of the commission’s programme, which will include Tyneside and 
the North East, and the geographical counties of Derby, Notting- 
ham and York. 


LOANS SANCTIONED—FIRST QUARTER 1959-60 
The Minister of Housing and Local Government has sanctioned 
loans to local authorities to a total of £153 million during the quarter 
ended June 30, 1959. 
This is practical evidence that the credit squeeze is over: in the 
corresponding quarter a year ago the total was only £100 million. 
The table gives comparative figures: 

















Quarter ended 
Purpose 
June 30, 1958 June 30, 1959 
; ' £m. £m. 
Housing (including advances 
and grants under Housing 
and S.D.A. Acts) .. fe: 51 84 
Education aed “a ‘. 26 31 
ge and water supplies. . 12 18 
Other Services se aa 11 20 
100 153 








The upward trend of housing continues: the figures for the last 
quarters are: 


£m. 
June 30, 1958 .. ‘s sd 51 
September 30, 1958 .. re 57 
December 31,1958 .. aa 68 
March 31, 1959 Ey: Pi 79 
June 30, 1959 .. 8 $e 84 


PAYMENT OF PENSIONS AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES 

In this country the recipient of an old age pension or family allow- 
ance normally collects the payment at a post office selected by him 
although there is the possibility for making other arrangements in 
certain special circumstances. Under a new arrangement in New 
Zealand, however, a family benefit may be paid in cash, or to the credit 
of the Post Office Savings Bank account of the mother, or to the 
Commissioner of Inland Revenue to meet the income-tax payments 
of the mother or father. 

Under recent legislation there is also a provision for capitalization of 
family benefits for housing purposes. This may be done in respect 
of one or more children from the age of one year up to the age of 
16 years, provided that the total of the advance or advances in the 
case of any one family is not less than £200 or more than £1,000. 
It is for the Social Security Commission to decide the eligibility of an 
applicant for an advance. The procedure for the payment of benefits 
generally under the National Insurance Scheme has also been altered 
with a view to meeting the convenience of the recipients. Whereas 
in the past, benefit instalments were normally collected at nominated 
paying offices, under the new system order books are issued and the 
orders may be cashed at any social security paying office or post office 
money order office or may be lodged to the credit of the beneficiaries’ 
bank accounts. It is stated in the last annual report of the social 
security department that the introduction of order books is probably 
one of the most significant changes in the 60 years of pension and 
benefit payments in New Zealand. Its significance lies not so much 
in the changes in organization and procedures within the department, 
great as these are, but in the much greater convenience and attractive- 
ness of this method of payment to those the department serves. 


DOG LICENCES ACT, 1959 


This Act consolidates the law previously contained in the Dog 
Licences Act, 1867, the Dogs Act, 1906, and in certain sections of 
three Finance Acts. County and county borough councils are respon- 
sible for the levying of the duties chargeable under the Act and for 
keeping registers of all licences issued. These are usually issued by 
special authorized officers at post offices so as to enable persons to 
obtain licences near their homes. But the Postmaster-General may, 
on the representation of the council of a county or county borough 
appoint an officer of the council to be an officer of the Post Office for 
the purpose. The council then must arrange for the supervision 
of that officer in the performance of his duties under the Act and take 
adequate security for the faithful discharge of those duties. 

When the Bill leading to the Act was considered by a joint com- 
mittee of the House of Lords and of the House of Commons an 
interesting account was given by the deputy parliamentary counsel 
of the historical background to the Bill. She said a duty was first 
imposed on dogs by an Act of 1876 under which it was more expensive 
to keep some dogs than others. For example, the duty on a greyhound 
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was 5s. but for a dog of an unspecified breed it was only 3s. The duty 
was collected by the Commissioners of Stamps. It was varied con- 
stantly during the next fifty years and just before the Act of 1867 it 
was 12s. By that time any attempt to differentiate between different 
breeds of dog had been abandoned. The Act of 1867 imposed an 
excise duty of 5s. and introduced for the first time the requirement 
of a licence. The amount was increased to 7s. 6d. in 1878 and has 
since remained the same. In 1888 the local authorities came into 
the picture for the first time and became entitled to the receipts from 
the licences. Finally in 1908 the power to issue the licence and collect 
the duty was transferred from the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
to the councils of county and county borough. 

The Protection of Animals (Cruelty to Dogs) Act, 1933, which 
deals with cruelty to animals, is not reproduced in the Act but there 
is a provision which enables a licence to be suspended if a court so 
orders in proceedings under the Act. 


ROAD CASUALTIES—JULY, 1959 

A big increase in traffic on main roads in July, compared with the 
same month last year, was accompanied by a further sharp rise in 
road casualties. 

The killed numbered 588 (an increased of 80), and the seriously 
injured 7,879 (an increase of 1,374). There were also 24,705 casualties 
involving slight injury, making a total of 33,172. This was 3,804 
more than in July, 1958. Traffic on main roads, as estimated by the 
Road Research Laboratory, was 14 per cent. heavier than a year ago. 

The most serious increase was once more in casualties to riders 
of motor cycles, including motor scooters, and their passengers. 
These were 10,513, an increase of 2,450, or over 30 per cent. Over 
200 of these riders and passengers lost their lives. 

There was also a marked increase in casualties to moped riders. 
The total of 531, though small compared with that for motor cyclists, 
is nearly double what it was in July last year and includes 14 deaths 
as compared with one a year ago. 

Casualties to drivers of other motor vehicles and their passengers 
numbered 10,994, an increase of 1,036. There were 155 deaths. 

New vehicle registrations in July were 125,000 (including 41,100 
mopeds, scooters and motor cycles, and 59,800 cars). Particularly 
marked was the increase in mopeds. New registrations of mopeds 
in July last year were 3,189; in July this year the figure was 12,875. 

Sixty-four pedal cyclists were killed; an increase of two. Pedal 
cycle casualties as a whole fell by 214 <o 5,343. 

Pedestrian casualties numbered 5,791, an increase of 273; fatalities 
were fewer—145 against 174 in July last year. 

Casualties during the first seven months of the year were 180,597. 
This was 18,212, or 11 per cent. more than in the corresponding 
period of 1958. Deaths were 3,245, an increase of 137; child deaths 
decreased by 45. Over the same period it is estimated that traffic 
on main roads increased by 12 per cent. 


TRUST FUND FOR WELFARE OF FORMER JAPANESE 
PRISONERS OF WAR 
ESTABLISHMENT OF TRUST ANNOUNCED 

The Deed establishing the Trust Fund for the balance of the 
assets under arts. 14 and 16 of the Peace Treaty with Japan 
was signed on September 2 in the presence of Mr. John Boyd- 
Carpenter, the Minister of Pensions and National Insurance, at 
the headquarters of the Ministry. 
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The Deed empowers the trustees to make schemes for helping 
former Japanese prisoners of war, civilian internees and their 
dependent relatives in certain ways, such as the provision of 
accommodation for the aged, sick or convalescent; assistance 
towards education, training or resettlement; house purchase or 
improvement; and holidays for the disabled, convalescent or 
sick. 

The office of the Far East (Prisoners of War and Internees) 
Fund will be at 8 Lower Grosvenor Place, London, S.W, 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 


The following officers have been appointed by the General Council 
of the Bar: chairman, Mr. Gerald Gardiner, Q.C.; vice-chairman, Mr. 
Stephen Chapman, Q.C.; hon. treasurer, Mr. John Latey, Q.C. 

Mr. W. B. Murgatroyd, town clerk of St. Albans, Herts., has been 
appointed town clerk of the Metropolitan borough of Hornsey. 

Chief superintendent John Aidan Hastings Gott, of the Hertford- 
shire constabulary, has been appointed chief constable of Northamp- 
tonshire, in succession to Captain R. H. D. Bolton, who retires on 
January 13, next. , . 

Superintendent Henry Devlin has been promoted chief superinten- 
dent and deputy chief constable of Southend, in succession to chief 
superintendent Cyril Kent Sim, who retires at the end of November. 

Chief inspector J. B. Armstrong has been appointed superintendent 
of Reigate division of Surrey constabulary. 

Mrs. J. E. Kelley, at present governor of Askham Grange open 
prison near York, has been appointed governor of Holloway prison in 
succession to Lady Taylor. She will take up her post in November. 
Mrs. Kelley joined the prison service in 1947 since when she has 
served at Askham Grange, and at Holloway. ; : 

Lady Taylor will take up the appointment of Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Inspector of Prisons (Women), and Miss M. E. G. Stocker, 
governor of Hill Hall prison will succeed Mrs. Kelley as governor of 
Askham Grange. 


RETIREMENT 
Superintendent John Blenkharn, who has been in charge of Chester 
city division of the Cheshire constabulary for the past two years, 
retires next month. He will be succeeded by the present chief inspector 
at Altrincham, Mr. Alfred Elliott. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. J. Brock Allon, town clerk and clerk of the peace of 
Wolverhampton for 25 years until his retirement in December, 
1953, has died at the age of 70. Mr. Brock Allon was town clerk 
of Dudley from 1926-1928, and had previously been deputy town 
clerk of Middlesbrough and Exeter. He was president of the 
Society of Town Clerks in 1951, and he had also served as 
president of the Society of City and Borough Clerks of the Peace. 
He was a former chairman of the Law Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Municipal Corporations. He was awarded the O.B.E. in 
the New Year Honours List of 1951. In February 1958, he 
became chairman of the Wolverhampton Group Hospital Manage- 
ment Committee, an office he still held at the time of his death. 


EVERY DOG HIS DAY 


Among the animal creation, it is curious to observe how some, 
in the past 3,000 years, have gone up in the world—that is to say, 
for the purpose of that phrase, in the estimation of mankind. 
Human beings, being predatory and aggressive creatures (as the 
history of their own species shows), are apt to class their fellow- 
animals on an egotistic and invidious basis—that of their 
usefulness (or otherwise) to man himself, either in agriculture 
and transport, or for food and clothing. In Europe the horse and 
the ox, in Africa and the Near East the camel, and in the Far 
East the buffalo, come under the former two categories; almost 
everywhere the latter include sheep, pigs and poultry. It is 
typical of man’s insolent attitude to the so-called “* lower” 
animals that he should set himself up as a judge of the ultimate 
value of every species according to his own point of view. 
Among the Semitic races the dog was for many centuries 





regarded as ignoble and unclean. There are many passages in the 
Old Testament which illustrate that viewpoint. The 16th 
chapter of the Second Book of Samuel recounts how, after David 
had supplanted Saul as King of Israel, Shimei (a member of the 
late King’s house) cast stones at David and his followers and 
cursed him for his usurpation; whereupon one of David's 
courtiers asked permission to go over and cut off the feilow’s 
head, exclaiming indignantly ‘“‘ Why should this dead dog curse 
my lord the King? *’—an insult which David preferred to ignore. 
Again, in the eighth chapter of the Second Book of Kings, Elisha 
prophesies to Hazael, the future King of Syria, that he will 
commit all kinds of atrocities against the children of Israel, to 
which Hazael’s reply is—‘* But what, is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this great thing?” The Moslems, apparently, had 
an equally low opinion of the breed. In Act II of Fleckers 
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Hassan the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid addresses his Vizier, 
Jafar, in the words—‘ Thou dog! Thou dirt! Thou dunghill! *— 
which is certainly not the language of diplomacy. 

When we turn to the old English common law, we find an 
attitude almost as disrespectful. Domestic and tame animals, 
including horses, cattle, oxen, sheep, poultry (and all others 
regarded as fit for human food) could be the subject of larceny; 
but dogs (and cats also), “on account of the ‘ baseness’ of 
their nature’ (I Hale, P.C. 512; 3 Coke’s Inst. 109) were 
exceptions. Another explanation is suggested in The Case of 
Swans (1592) 7 Coke Rep. 15 b, 18, namely, the unreasonableness 
of placing a human life in jeopardy for a creature so valueless as 
dog or a cat—the punishment for most larcenies being then of 
extreme ferocity. At any rate, whatever the reason, the common 
law rule was that dogs and cats could not be “ stolen.” 


This principle has been modified by statute within the past 
100 years. Under the Larceny Act, 1861, “ Dog-stealing”’ is 
punishable, on summary conviction, with six months’ imprison- 
ment or a fine not exceeding £20 above the value of the dog; 
while unlawful possession of a stolen dog, “* or of its skin,” is a 
summary offence involving a £20 fine. And, by virtue of the 
Larceny Act, 1916, a subsequent offence of either kind is an 
indictable misdemeanour carrying a penalty of 18 months’ 
imprisonment; while a similar punishment is prescribed for 
anyone who “corruptly takes any money or reward under 
pretence of aiding the recovery of any stolen dog.” 


When Parliament once started making “ dog-stealing’’ an 
offence, it was not long before dogs began to enjoy the privileges 
of an Act of Parliament all to themselves. The Dogs Act, 1865, 
(subsequently repealed) was followed by the Dogs Acts of 1871 
and 1906, and by the Dogs (Amendment) Act, 1928. Provisions 
of the Act of 1871 are still in force, enabling a local authority 
to make certain restrictive orders “if a mad dog, or a dog 
suspected of being mad, is found within their jurisdiction.” 
This certainly shows that dogs have gone up in the world, though 
there has so far been no attempt to apply the M’Naghten Rules 
tocanine offences, or to classify the degrees of insanity from which 
dogs may appear to be suffering. Legislation to that end may 
well be on the way, for our contemporary, the Brighton Evening 
Argus, reported a case on September 14 in which the owner of a 
Boxer, which makes a habit of attacking other dogs, told the 
bench that she had seen a television programme which claimed 
that psychiatric treatment (for the dog) might be beneficial in 
such cases, and that she was seriously investigating the possibili- 
ties of a course. This is not so funny as it sounds, since Pavlov’s 
famous experiments long ago showed that canine reactions to 
certain external stimuli are not so very different from those of 
human beings. 


Other members of the species have recently been in the news. 
During preparations for the recent General Election the Conser- 
vative Candidate for Bury and Radcliffe, Lancashire, was bitten 
by an Alsatian while canvassing in the district. Suspicions that 
the animal was a member of the League of Empire Loyalists may 
bediscounted; but it may well have been using extreme measures 
to bring to the attention of prospective M.P.s the claims of 
Alsace for reunification with West Germany. In the same issue 
of The Times a report appeared concerning the offer of a woman 
dog-breeder at Long Stratton, Norfolk, to submit her cocker 
spaniel to a “ debarking’’ operation, which was said to be 
7 Perfectly safe and humane.”’ Neighbours had complained of 
barking, yelping and howling at 11 p.m.,” and one of the 
Complainants, a retired clergyman, told the bench that he “ had 
to have tea and asprins, as he was so distracted by the noise.” 
He was “ sympathetic *’ to dogs in general, and was not unmind- 
— Isaac Watts’s hymn Against Quarrelling, which contains 
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** Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so.” 
But this particular dog’s delight was found to be a nuisance, and 

the owner incurred a £5 fine. 


In distant Malaya the traditional warfare between dogs and 
postmen has become almost a political issue. The Postmen’s 
Union has demanded 50 Malay dollars compensation for every 
postman bitten, and the Government has agreed, “ in approved 
cases,” to contribute towards the cost of an advocate in any 
civil action against the owner of an offending dog. The respon- 
sible Minister has even gone so far as to threaten the withdrawal 
of letter deliveries to the homes of people who fail to keep their 
dogs under proper control, unless they instal private boxes “‘ at 
a suitable distance from their houses ’—and (presumably) from 
their dogs’ usual beat. 


The wording above-quoted, from the Dogs Act, 1871, and the 
episode in Lancashire to which we have referred, take us back 
200 years, to the days of Oliver Goldsmith. His Elegy on the 
Death of a Mad Dog describes a regrettable case in which a 
private citizen of great respectability lived near a dog which had 
never shown vicious propensities until a day when— 

** The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man.” 
The degree of madness in that case was regarded as a question 
of fact, for many of the neighbours came forward— 
** And swore the dog had lost its wits 
To bite so good a man ”"— 
a method of reasoning which might be regarded as begging the 
question. The sequel, however, as everybody knows, was as 
fortunate as it was unexpected: 
“* The man recovered of the bite— 
The dog it was thax died.” 
A.L.P 





A case for Permanence 


SO IMPORTANT a Movement as the Y.M.C.A. ought 
not to beat the hazard of changing times and varying public 
support. To provide essential stability and permanence, 
it should be massively reinforced by endowments. 
Without these there is always the danger that its work 
may have to be curtailed in times of emergency. 
Donations, capital gifts, covenanted subscriptions and 


legacies are needed to ensure the continuance of the 
Y.M.C.A’s work on behalf of National Servicemen and 
regular members of H.M. Forces, and for its service to 
youth in civilian life at home and overseas. 

The National Council is responsible for co-ordinating 
all the activities of the Movement in this country, for 
trained leadership and for community and international 
services. 

The 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF Y.M.C.As 


INCORPORATED 
PATRON: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


President: Lt.-Col. the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Romney, D.L., J.P. 
Joint Hon. Treasurers: Major General L. A. E. Price-Davies, V.C., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., David M. Robinson, J.P. 

General Secretary: Norman S. Tucker. 
Barclays Bank Limited, Bloomsbury Branch, London. 


Bankers: 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to “ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little Londo, 
SS SRS Ge ERS Ae a ee ee ae The name and address of the subscribe, 
communication. communi 


must accompany each 


1.—Gaming—Small Lotteries and Gaming Act, 1956—Rolled up 
tickets in board—Lottery operated in public house—Small Lot- 
teries and Gaming Act, 1956 (Amendment) Act, 1959. 

A football supporters’ club in this district which is registered with 
the local authority under the Small Lotteries and Gaming Act, 1956, 
is conducting a lottery in aid of the club funds. This lottery takes the 
form of a board referred to as “* Wall’s Famous Beer Board” with 
1,000 holes punched in it. Each hole contains a rolled piece of paper 
bearing a number—1I-1,000. Accompanying the board there is a 
prize list giving particulars of 41 prizes to be won, with the winning 
number opposite each prize. The charge for each try is 3d. which 
then permits the participator to attempt to win a prize by pushing 
out of the board a winning ticket. The name of the club and the 
secretary is written on the board but there is nothing on the ticket 
apart from a number followed by the letter “‘G.” The latter does 
not appear to have any significance. 

One of these boards was discovered to be operated in a public 
house with the knowledge of the licensee, and I shall be obliged for 
your opinion as to whether you consider that this constitutes an 
offence having regard to the provisions of the Small Lotteries and 
Gaming Act, 1956 (Amendment) Act, 1959. GARNOT. 


Answer. 

This lottery does not appear to conform to the requirement speci- 
fied in s. 1 (2) (i) of the 1956 Act and, if this is so, it is therefore 
unlawful. Section 1 of the 1959 Act provides that it shall be a defence 
in any proceedings instituted under s. 141 (1) of the Licensing Act, 
1953, to prove that the gaming or unlawful game to which the pro- 
ceedings relate was a lottery coming within the requirements of s. 1 
of the 1956 Act and since, in our opinion, this particular lottery does 
not come within the requirements of that section, an offence is being 
committed against s. 141 of the Licensing Act, 1953, if such a lottery 
is being conducted on licensed premises. 


2.—Justices—Two separate court houses in one petty sessional division 
— Separate meetings to elect chairman, vice-chairman etc. 

In this petty sessional division are two court houses, some miles 
apart. For the purpose of convenience the justices have formed 
themselves into a “ court house A” group and a “ court house B” 
group. Justices who sit at court house A do not sit at court house B, 
and vice versa. Each of these groups elects its own chairman and 
deputy chairman, and its representatives on the various committees 
whose members fall to be appointed at the October meeting. 

I should be glad to have your valued opinion as to the propriety of 
this arrangement, as the Justices of the Peace (Size and Chairmanship 
of Bench) Rules, 1950, the Juvenile Courts (Constitution) Rules, 1954, 
and the Magistrates’ Courts Committees (Constitution) Regulations, 
1951, seem to envisage a meeting at which all the justices for a petty 
sessions area vote together. 

KOSUNA. 


Answer. 

In our view the Rules and Regulations cited in the question require 
that there shall be one meeting of which all justices on the petty 
sessional division are given notice and which all can attend. We do not 
think that the arrangement described in the question complies with this 
requirement. 


3.—Licensing— Occasional licence—Whether necessary for subscription 
> nad where intoxicating liquor provided free of charge to the 
iners. 

On the occasion of some special visitors to the city it is proposed to 
arrange an official subscription dinner by way of invitation and those 
accepting to pay for their tickets. 

In order to help in reducing costs the X corporation have agreed to 
provide the drinks for all attending, at the entire cost of the corporation 
and no charge, direct or indirect, to the diners. 

The price of the tickets will thus have no reflection in any way to 
the provision of drinks. Food will be supplied by A.B. Caterers Ltd. 
and the charge of tickets will be related entirely to the charge made by 
the caterers plus normal gratuity. A.B. Caterers Ltd., have no asso- 
ciation at all with the provision of the drinks. 

The point arises whether in these circumstances an occasional 
license is necessary. I am aware of the opinion expressed at 116 J.P.N. 
722 (and the earlier opinions there cited) but it seems that in all those 
cases the price of the tickets showed some consideration in relation to 
the drinks (and thus envisaged a sale to the participants) which is not 
the case in the present instance. 





ications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicat, 


The importance of the matter arises insofar as the dinner is on, 
Sunday on non-licensed premises and an occasional licence is not 


therefore available. 
O. Lecis Scripto, 
Answer. 


We think that the proposed scheme would probably be held to falj 
on the right side of the borderline. Care must be taken to ensure that 
subscribers to the dinner do not have held out to them the inducement 
that payment for the dinner will include “* free ’”’ drinks. The problem, 
in our opinion, is related not to the financial arrangements behind the 
provision of intoxicating liquor but to what a consumer understands 
himself to be buying when he pays the price for a ticket. 


4.-—Local Government Act, 1933, s. 76—Councillor tenants— 
Choice of tenant where differential rents payable. 

I have been interested in P.P. 5 at p. 305, ante, about voting 
on matters relating to council houses. Would your reply to ques- 
tion 2 be the same if the council operated a differential rent 
scheme, bearing in mind that in theory the rents of all council 
house tenants would be affected however minutely? If for 
example the council had to decide between letting a house toa 
tenant who would be required to pay (say) 10s. per week rent, a 
compared with a tenant who, under a differential rent scheme, 
might have to pay as much as £2 per week for the same house. 

CANOS. 


Answer. 

This point was present to our mind when we answered P.P. § 
at p. 305, but we did not wish to lengthen an already complicated 
answer by going into such issues at that time. With a differential 
rent scheme, every tenant has an interest in the financial position 
of the others. Although the amount in each case is minute, the 
result might be noticeable if there were many tenants paying 
reduced rents. We cannot therefore advise that councillor tenants 
have no interest in the choice of new tenants where there are 
differential rents. 


5.—Public Health Act, 1936—Building byelaws—Plans de- 
posited but not followed—Building altered to comply with 
byelaws. 

Some months ago a building plan was submitted to and 
approved by the council for byelaw purposes. After work 
reached an advanced stage the council learnt that the house 
planned differed appreciably from that built. Proceedings were 
taken against the offender before the magistrates. He was fit 
for erecting a building without first furnishing plans and particu- 
lars specified in the byelaws. 

Work stopped, and the builder has now submitted an amended 
plan showing his new intentions. It conforms to the council's 
byelaws. The building is in fact nearly finished. According to 
the byelaws, plans must be furnished by a person who intends to 
erect a building, before any work has begun. If the council 
desire to approve the fresh plan must they first obtain the 
Minister’s consent: Public Health Act, 1936, s. 63 ? Cin 


Answer. 7 

There are two classes of offence involved here. The first 8 
failing to deposit at the proper time plans and _ particulars 
showing truly how the building will be constructed. The couf 
have dealt with this offence by prosecution and the appropriate 
penalty has been imposed. The second class of offence co 
in constructing parts of the building in a manner which com 
travened the substantive byelaws. (We speak here of a class of 
offence because there were probably several offences agaifs! 
different byelaws). Amongst the methods by which the ©o' 
could have dealt with this offence (or these offences) would have 
been to require the builder under s. 65 of the Act of 1936 to 
put matters right by alterations. It is not clear whether the 
statement that the building is nearly finished means that 
builder has done this or is in process of doing it without further 
formal action by the council, but, if it still fails to comply 
the substantive byelaws, s. 65 provides a convenient remedy. 
fresh plans which he has submitted will be convenient to the 
council’s officials but were not, we think, strictly necessary. 
they have been submitted and show compliance with the 
we think the council should approve them and that s. 63 of the 
Act of 1936 is not involved. 
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CXXII 


6—Rating and Valuation—Amendment of rate book—Joint 
occupiers. 

A house was occupied by a husband ard wife for many years, 
including the whole of the rating period 1958/59, but the hus- 
hand's mame alone appeared in the rate book as_ beneficial 
gecupier. Towards the end of the year 1958/59 a distress warrant 
was obtained against the husband in respect oi arrears for the 
whole of that year, but the warrant was returned, there being no 
goods upon which to levy because the furniture in the house was 
daimed by the wife. Consequently the rate book was altered 
during the current year 1959/60 into the names of the husband 
and wife as joint beneficial occupiers, and a rate demand note 
was served upon them jointly in respect of the rating period 
1958/59. The demand was not met and consequently a summons 
was issued against the wife alone in respect of the rating year 
1958/59: R. v. Paynter (1847) 16 L.J.M.C. 136. On application 
for a warrant against the wife in respect of this rating period, 
this was refused on the ground that the wife did not appear in the 
mite book as in beneficial occupation during the rating period 
concerned, i.e., 1958/59. Your view would be appreciated as to 
whether the bench was right in its attitude, and generally as to 
whether it is competent for a rating authority to add names 
to the rate book in arrear of the rating period concerned, and 
to take action on such entry. 

DICKLOs. 
Answer. 

If we rightly understand the facts, the spouses were at some 
date after March 31, 1959, entered in the rate book as joint 
occupiers for the year now current, this being the correction of 
an erroneous omission: see s. 52 (1) (6) of the Local Government 
Act, 1958. In respect of the current year, this correction had 
diect from April 1: see s. 52 (2). But the correction was not 
made in respect of the year ending on March 31, as it could have 
been by virtue of the bracketed words in the opening portion of 
subs. (1) (“ being either the current or the preceding rate”). 
The magistrates were therefore right: the rate can only be 
recovered against a person appearing in the rate book for the 
year in respect of which the rate is due. 


1-Road Traffic Act, 1930, s. 48—Traffic signs on private pro- 
perty—Consent of owner. 

It is sometimes necessary to affix authorized traffic signs to 
private properties, and normally no objection is raised by the 
owners concerned. A case has now arisen in which the owners of 
the property refuse to permit the sign to be affixed to the build- 
ing, and I am unable to find any provision which would compel 
the owners to permit this, such, for example, as is contained in 
8. 19 of the Public Health Act, 1925, in relation to street names. 
Is there any such power ? 

Corco. 
Answer. 
In our opinion, this can only be done by agreement. 


8—Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949—Public service vehicles hired by 
their operator. 

The definition of a hackney carriage quoted below which first 
appeared in s. 4 of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1888, has 
been brought forward from time to time, and now appears in an 
up to date form but retaining its essential elements in s. 27 (1) of 
the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949: 

Hackney carriage means any carriage standing or plying for 
hire and includes any carriage let for hire by a coachmaker or 
other person whose trade or business it is to sell carriages or to 
let carriages for hire, provided such carriage is not let for a period 
amounting to three months or more.” 

e inclusion in the Act of 1888 of the words “and includes 
any carriage, etc.,” seems to have been designed to bring within 
the definition carriages let for short periods of time, which would 
not otherwise benefit from the preferential rate of duty which was 
applicable to hackney carriages, viz. 15s. as compared with the 
normal carriage duty of £2 2s. for a carriage with four or more 
Wheels drawn by two or more horses or mules. An opinion has 
t expressed that these words, the substance of which appears 
in the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949, when applied to the taxing of 
Public service vehicles which are on hire to public service vehicle 
operators, suggest that the vehicles concerned can only legally be 
charged with the hackney carriage rates prescribed in the Vehicles 
(Excise) Act, 1949, as subsequently amended, for periods of hire 
of three months or less. If the hire extends to more than three 
months it is suggested that the vehicles cannot be regarded as 

ey vehicles within the meaning of the Act, and must be 

ed with duty under s. 6 of the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949, 
at the flat rate of £12 10s. per annum. As this view appears to be 
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contrary to existing practice which regards all public service 
vehicles, regardless of the fact that they may be on hire or owned 
by their operators, as being subject to the rates of excise duty 
prescribed for hackney carriages in the Vehicles (Excise) Aci, 
1949, I shall be pleased to have your comments on the following 
ee pny all public service vehicles, regardless of the 
act that they may be on hire for more or less than three months, 
are hackney carriages according to the meaning of the Act and 
subject to the rates of excise duty laid down in the Vchicles 
(Excise) Act, 1949, and that they are also subject to the provisions 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930. It was held in Hickman v. Birch 
(1890) 54 J.P. 407 that an omnibus running along a fixed route 
and carrying passengers for hire was a “ hackney carriage.” 
CAMORNA. 
Answer. 

The scale in sch. 2 to the Act of 1949 shows that Parliament 
was treating all public service vehicles as hackney carriages for 
purposes of excise duty, and it would be extraordinary if an 
operator could escape the scale by hiring a vehicle for three 
months. In our opinion he cannot. 

The including words in the definition in s. 27 of the Act origin- 
ated in 1888 in the practice of livery, by which a stable-keeper 
held a particular carriage at his customer’s disposal, supplying 
the horses and (sometimes) the coachman. The customer was 
thus virtually in the position of having his own carriage, as 
distinct fzom the humbler status of casual hiring, and he had to 
pay duty accordingly. Where the hiring contract was for a short 
time Parliament treated the carriages more leniently—the hackney 
rate being then lower than the rate for carriage folk. Public 
service vehicles are not affected by the including words in the 
definition, because they are already caught by the words “ standing 
or plying for hire.” This is made plain by the case you cite, 
and also by the proviso to s. 38 of the Town Police Clauses Act, 
1847, which excluded them from the obligations of that Act, into 
which they were put back by s. 4 of the Town Police Clauses Act, 
1889, now replaced as regards mechanically propelled vehicles by 
provisions in the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 





THE ADA COLE MEMORIAL STABLES 


Will you please help us to carry on our much needed work for 

the welfare of horses. We purchase those which by reason of old 

age, infirmity or previous ill-treatment are in need of care and 

attention; we also endeavour to provide suitable homes for those 

horses fit enough to do a little light work, under the supervision 

of the Society, and for all this, funds are urgently needed. 
Donations to the Secretary at office. 


Stables: St. Albans Road, Office: 5, Bloomsbury Square, 


South Mimms, Herts. lion, W.C.1. 
Tel.: Holborn 5463. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF THE 
COUNTY PALATINE OF 
LANCASTER 


Appointment of Clerk of the County 
Council and Clerk of the Peace 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
appointment of Clerk of the County Coun- 
cil from Barristers or Solicitors of not less 
than 10 years standing, who are also willing 
to be appointed Clerk of the Peace for the 
county. 

The person appointed will be expected to 
take office on April 1, 1960. 

Copies of the terms and conditions of the 
appointment can be obtained from the 
undersigned to whom applications, enclosed 
in an envelope endorsed “ Appointment of 
Clerk of the County Council and Clerk of 
the Peace” should be sent not later than 
November 13, 1959. 

R. ADCOCK, 
Clerk of the County Council 
and Clerk of the Peace. 
County Hall, 
Preston. 
October 15, 1959. 


BOROUGH OF MARGATE 





Conveyancing and Common Law Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from suitably 
qualified persons for the post of Convey- 
ancing and Common Law Clerk. ; 
Applicants should have had experience 
of mortgages under the Housing Act, 1949. 
Experience in the preparation of contracts, 
leases and licences and debt collection in the 
county court will be an advantage. Salary 
Grade A.P.T. II according to qualifications 
and experience. The appointment is super- 
annuable and subject to medical examina- 
tion. Application on form obtainable from 
undersigned. Closing date October 29, 1959. 
T. F. SIDNELL, 
Town Clerk. 
40 Grosvenor Place, 
Margate. 


(COUNTY OF ESSEX 
DIVISION OF BEACONTREE 





Appointment of Whole-time Female 
Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
appointment of whole-time female Proba- 
tion Officer. Applicants must be not less 
than 23 nor more than 40 years of age, 
except in the case of a serving officer. The 
appointment will be subject to the Proba- 
tion Rules, 1949 to 1959, and the salary 
will be in accordance with such rules, plus 
Metropolitan addition £30 a year, and sub- 
ject to superannuation deductions. 

The successful candidate will be required 
to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications 
experience, together with the names of two 
referees, should reach the undersigned not 
later than 14 days after the appearance of 


the notice. 
H. GRAHAM BARROW, 
Secretary to the 
Probation Committee. 
The Court House, 
Great Eastern Road, 
Stratford, E.15. 





QURREY PROBATION AREA 


Appointment of Full-time Male Probation 
cer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for appoint- 
ment as male probation officer in the Surrey 
Probation Area. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, and the salary will be in 
accordance with those Rules, subject to 
superannuation deductions. 

Written applications with the names and 
addresses of not more than two persons to 
whom reference may be made should be 
submitted not later than October 30, 1959. 
Forms of application may be obtained from 


the undersigned. 
G. A. NOPS, 
Secretary of the Surrey 
Probation Committee. 
County Hall, 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 


QUFFOLK PROBATION AREA 





Appointment of Additional Male Probation 
cer 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
appointment of an additional male Proba- 
tion Officer. The appointment and salary 
will be in accordance with the Probation 
Rules. It will be necessary for the suc- 
cessful applicant to hold a driving licence. 
Applications, giving full particulars of age, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
the names of three referees, must reach me 
not later than Monday, November 9, 1959. 
G. C. LIGHTFOOT, 
Secretary, 

Suffolk Probation Committee. 

County Hall, 
Ipswich. 


ALLING RURAL DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 





Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 
APPLICATIONS are 


invited for this 
appointment from either solicitors or 
barristers-at-law. Salary within A.P.T. TV 
(£1,065—£1,220 per annum) according to 
experience. Housing accommodation will be 
available, if required. 

Full particulars obtainable from me. 
Closing date for applications Wednesday, 


November 4. 1959. 
F. B. W. LINNITT, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Council Offices, 
High Street, 
West Malling, 
Nr. Maidstone, Kent. 


KESTEVEN COUNTY COUNCIL 





Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
for the above appointment. Salary will be 
on J.N.C. Scale B (£1,270 K £50 K £55— 
£1,485), commencing according to experi- 
ence. Car allowance will be payable. 
Further particulars and application form 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications should be sent by 
November 9, 1959. 
J. E. BLOW, 


Clerk of the County Council. 
County Offices, 
Sleaford, 
Lincs. 





OUTH-EAST LANCASHIRE © 
PROBATION AREA 


Appointment of Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for 
appointment of a whole-time female 
bation Officer for the Oldham area, 

The appointment and salary will 
accordance with the Probation Rules 
to 1959. 

Applicants must be not less than 23 
not more than 40 years of age, 
present serving as whole-time Pre 
Officers. 

Applications, together with the nan 
two referees, should be sent to the y 
signed as soon as possible. 

R. ADCOCK, 
Secretary to the Comn 
County Hall, Preston. 





Amended Advertisement 


HADDERTON URBAN D 
COUNCIL 


Legal and Committee Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
position. Experience in a solicitor’s 
or in the legal section of a clerk’s dep 
ment is essential. Salary Grade A.P7, 
(£765 to £880 p.a.). Commencing sal 
according to experience and could be 
p.a. 
Housing accommodation will be 
available by the council if consider 
necessary. ; 
Applications, with names of two ref 
must be received by November 2, 1959) 
L. STOTT, ~ 
Clerk of the Co 
Town Hall, 
Chadderton. 





HROPSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ — 
*“ COURTS COMMITTEE 


Ludlow, Bridgnorth and Wenlock — 
Petty Sessional Divisions 


Appointment of Second Assistant to 
Clerk to the Justices 


APPLICATIONS for the above appoint 
are invited from persons with experiene 
the work of a magistrates’ clerk’s office 
the magistrates’ courts including short 
typing and keeping of accounts. 

Salary scale Grade A (£660—£760 
commencing according to qualifications 
experience. 

Conditions of service will be those aj 
by the Joint Negotiating Committee 
Justices’ Clerks’ Assistants. The pe 
superannuable, subject to one month’s no 
on either side and to medical examin 

Applications stating age, education, ¢ 
fications and experience together with 
names and addresses of two referees to 
me by not later than November 14, 

The successful applicant will be b 
Ludlow but will be required on occasi¢ 
assist in all three divisions. Sep 
allowance if appropriate payable 
period not exceeding six months to a @ 


man. 
G. C. GODBER, 
Clerk to the 
Magistrates’ Courts Comf 
Shirehall, 
Shrewsbury. 








